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THE WORKS OF FRANK HOLL 




HE annals of artists offer occasional evidence of 
talent being hereditary, though in such instances 
not necessarily in equal degree, or developing 
itself in the same way. Sometimes the father 
transmits to his son only a meagre portion, 
comparatively, of his own genius ; and some- 
times the fame of the father is almost totally 
eclipsed by the greater talents of the son, as, for example, was 
the case with the elder Tenders, whose works, even during his 
lifetime, were held in much lower repute than those of his son ; 
and now the difference between them in public estimation is very 
far wider. It would be easy to multiply instances of a similar 
nature, but this one must suffice. Sometimes hereditary Art- 
talent shows itself in a second generation, after a form alto- 
gether distinct from that whence it was derived by descent ; and 
this is especially noticeable where the son of an engraver be- 
comes distinguished as a painter. Our own school has, within 
the memory of many now living, supplied examples of this, as in 
those of Sir Edwin Landseer and his brother Charles, sons of 
John Landseer, an engraver of good repute ; Mr. F. Goodall, 
R.A., and his two brothers, William and Walter, sons of the 
late Edward Goodall, the distinguished landscape-engraver ; 



Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., son of the late George Cooke, also a 
famous landscape-engraver; and, not to mention others who 
might be brought forward, Mr. Frank Holl, who is a son of 
the well-known engraver of the same name. 

And it is not difficult to understand how a love of Art, if not 
always the talent to cultivate it successfully, is transmitted from 
father to son ; the latter is, as it were, born to it. Art is the 
element in which he first draws breath, and he grows up from 
childhood amidst its surroundings ; pencils are his playthings 
almost as soon as he is able to use his fingers, and the colour- 
box becomes an object of ambition as he advances into boyhood. 
Other pursuits may in process of time supplant the aspirations 
of his early years, but if he still holds on to the latter there is 
everything in his home-life to foster them and to encourage him 
to perseverance. Art to such a one is not an exotic brought 
from a foreign land ; it is indigenous to the spot on which he 
himself has been planted by nature, and it thrives — more or less 
according to the faculties bestowed upon him — simply because 
both soil and atmosphere are favourable to its growth. 

Frank Holl was born in London in 1845, and was educated 
in the school of University College. Soon after he had passed 




Deserted. 



the fifteenth year of his age his desire to be a painter led him 
to enter himself as a probationer of the Royal Academy, and a 
few months subsequently he was admitted a student. At the 
distribution of prizes in 1862, Mr. Holl received a silver medal 
for "the best drawing from the antique," and also the premium of 
ten pounds. A picture ' A Mother and Sick Child,' was painted 
by him about this time, as a commission given by a cotton 
merchant of Rochdale : the work was never exhibited. In the 



competition of the students in the following year (1863) Mr. Holl 
was yet more successful, obtaining the gold medal, books, and 
a scholarship of twenty-five pounds for two years, " for the best 
historical painting," and a silver medal for "the second-best 
drawing from the life." The subject of the picture for which the 
gold medal, &c, were awarded was ' Abraham about to Sacrifice 
Isaac ;' we referred to it at the time as a work " which might hold 
place among the productions of veterans in Art." 
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In 1864 he made his first appearance as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy with two pictures, one being ' A Portrait,' the 
other bearing the title of ' Turned out of Church;' it chanced, 
however, that both escaped my observation when visiting the 
gallery. The same remark applies to Mr. Holl's single contri- 
bution of the following year, 'A Fern-gatherer.' His picture 
exhibited in 1866, ' The Ordeal,' fared better at my hands ; the 
subject is not novel in itself, for it is one which few young artists 
have, it may be assumed, not had to pass through ; and it is 
one also that has not unfrequently been painted : it shows a tyro 
submitting a picture he has just executed to a patron, and wait- 
ing with no little anxiety for the decision of the latter. There is 
considerable point in the composition, so far as it tells the 
story, while the manner in which it is carried out, though 
evidencing, as might reasonably be expected, an inexperienced 
hand, gave promise of a future which has now been in a great 
measure fulfilled. The very next year (1867) produced two 



pictures at the Academy which went a long way towards the 
realisation of the success foreshadowed in 'The Ordeal:' these 
were respectively entitled ' A Convalescent ' and ' Faces in the 
Fire.' I can pay them no higher compliment than to quote the 
notice of them which appeared in the Art Journal, when 
reviewing the exhibition : " ' The Convalescent ' is as remarkable 
for intention as for high technical qualities. The patient suffer- 
ing, the wasting away not beyond reach of recovery, are admir- 
ably expressed. For colour, the treatment of greys may be 
commended. The execution is free as it is firm ; the parts 
sketched have as much value as the points that are finished. 
' Faces in the Fire,' by the same artist, is a picture which 
shadows forth a story, and moves to sympathy. Mr. Holl has 
only to continue as he has begun, and his career is sure." His 
only contribution to the Academy exhibition of 1868 was a 
striking portrait of his father ; but at the end of that year we 
find his name at the head of those students of the Academy on 




iVant : her poverty, but not her will, consents. 



whom prizes were bestowed, his award being the "two years' 
travelling studentship for painting." The picture which ob- 
tained for Mr. Holl this distinction was exhibited at Burlington 
House in 1869, the year in which the Academy removed to Pic- 
cadilly from Trafalgar Square. It had for its title a passage 
from the Book of Job— 'The Lord gave, and the Lord 

HATH TAKEN AWAY; P.LESSED BE THE NAME OF THE LORD:' 

an engraving from it forms one of our illustrations. On referring 
to my catalogue of the Academy exhibition in 1869, I find this 
picture marked as one of the most striking works of its cha- 
racter in the gallery, sad as is the subject, which was suggested 
by a story wherein is an incident describing the assembling of 
a family for the first time after the death and funeral of the last 
and only parent. The eldest son, a young minister, now assumes 
the headship, and, as such, says grace at the meal, and alludes 
to the loss in the words adopted for the title of the picture. 



Another scriptural subject was contributed to the Academy in 
1870; it inculcated the duty of loving-kindness as taught by 
Solomon in the Book of Proverbs — " Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." The 
composition is made out in conformity with the first portion of 
the text, and therefore needs no description ; but the execution 
throughout is certainly less successful than that of the picture 
just mentioned, inasmuch as there is an absence of finish in 
some parts where such a quality seems to be required to give 
value to the work ; in other words, the execution is too broadly 
generalised. As a kind of set-off to this, the picture is remark- 
able for richness of colour. 

Mr. Holl's works had already arrested the attention of the 
Queen, and he had the honour of receiving a commission from 
Her Majesty to paint a picture for her: the result was 'No 
tidings from the Sea/ exhibited at the Academy in 1871, with 
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another entitled ' Winter :' the former tells a pathetic story, and 
the execution is as earnest as the conception. Both works fully 
maintained the reputation already acquired by the young artist. 

Founded on the verse of Scripture, " I am the resurrection 
and the life," and adopting the words for the title of his picture, 
Mr. Holl sent to the Academy in 1872 a work the subject of 
which is a village-funeral ; the scene represents a procession 
of mourners following the dead along the churchyard-path. The 
" pomp and circumstance" of interment find no place amid such 
an assembly as is gathered here, dressed in habiliments of 
mourning which show more the scantiness of the purse than the 
depth of grief felt by those who wear them. And perhaps it is 
owing to the absence of so much of the outward and. visible 
manifestation of sorrow that one feels the solemnity of the com- 
position, which is worked out with impressive pathos, and shows 
much artistic excellence in treatment and manner. With this 



very touching picture was exhibited another, but of a different 
character, simply ' A Milkmaid.' 

'Leaving Home,' Mr. Holl's solitary contribution to the 
Academy in 1873, represents part of a railway station, where 
two or three persons are seated, waiting the arrival of a train 
to carry them away. Though the subject is not novel, this 
version of the incident reveals many commendable qualities of 
painting. To Mr. W r allis's gallery in Pall Mall he sent, in the 
winter of the same year ' Want — her Poverty, but not her 
WILL, CONSENTS,' which is among the engraved illustrations 
here introduced. The sentiment of the composition is of a 
kind with which, unhappily, the world is only too familiar — at 
least by what one hears or reads of. The scene is the interior 
of a pawnbroker's shop, which a rather young woman has 
entered with an infant in her arms, to raise money for the neces- 
sities of herself and her child by pawning her wedding-ring, to 
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" The Lord gave, and the Loi'd hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 



which she is driven by the drunken habits of a dissolute husband. 
She stands a short distance from the shop counter, apparently 
half-ashamed of what she is compelled to do ; while a young 
man, the pawnbroker's assistant, bends over the counter to 
write out the pawn-ticket : behind him is the pawnbroker him- 
self, who is gazing at the poor woman with an expression of 
pity, as if he would advance more for the pledge than she has 
asked. 

There is yet one of the engravings introduced here which has 
not hitherto been noticed: it is the 'Deserted,' taken from 
Mr. Holl's picture exhibited at the Academy in 1874 : it tells 
its own story perspicuously enough. The scene is presumed to 
he on one of the wharves on the banks of the Thames in South- 
wark : on it is a crane for landing and shipping merchandise, 
half visible in the fog ; and it is probable that the infant which 



the policeman carries so carefully was found concealed behind 
it. It is early dawn, and a thick dingy mist envelopes every- 
thing but the nearest group of figures, which alone are seen 
with any distinctness. The men, judging by their dress, are 
evidently not yet off night-duty, and the people who are with 
them were probably about to begin their daily labours when 
the discovery of the "deserted" one arrested their attention; 
and their curiosity, excited by the occurrence, leads them 
to accompany the officers to ascertain, if possible, what will 
come of it. The woman in the distance, who furtively watches 
the whole procedure, knows, it may be presumed, more about 
the foundling than she cares to disclose except upon compulsion. 
The subject in itself cannot be considered either pleasing or 
attractive, but it is truthfully worked out, and its artistic merits 
are neither few nor insignificant. James Dafforne. 



